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Do  not  assume  content  reflects  current 
scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 


EOMSMAKERS"  CHAT  Tuesday,  September  12,  1939 

(FOR  BROADCAST  USE  ONLY) 
SUBJECT:    "QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 11     Information  from  the  Bureau  of  Home  Economics, 
U.S.D.A. 

 oOo  

Tuesday  has  rolled  around  again.    And  Tuesday,  as  you  know,  is  our  day  for 
questions  and  answers. 

The  most  urgent  letter  this  week  is  about  furniture  polish  stains  on  wall- 
paper.   You  can  see  why  the  lady  is  disturbed  who  writes:  "When  my  little  daughter 
was  trying  to  help  me  with  the  housework  the  other  day,  I  let  her  rub  furniture 
polish  on  a  table  standing  against  a  wall.    Unfortunately,  she  not  only  got  the 
polish  on  the  table  but  also  the  wall.    Now  my  cream-colored  wallpaper  has  some 
large,  dark,  greasy  looking  stains  on  it.     Is  there  any  way  to  remove  these?" 

This  letter  has  been  referred  to  Miss  Margaret  Eurry  of  the  Bureau  of  Home 
Economics.    She  says:  Stains  on  wallpaper  are  more  difficult  to  remove  than  those 
on  fabric.    You  can't  rub  paper  as  you  can  cloth.    And  you  can't  work  on  both 
sides  of  wallpaper  as  you  can  on  cloth.     Sc  you'll  probably  have  best  results  if 
you  use  an  absorbent  paste  that  will  draw  the  stain  from  the  surface.     Try  a 
fixture  of  cornstarch  and  carbon  tetrachloride.     The  cornstarch  is  absorbent.  The 
c?.rbon  tot  is  a  liquid  that  dissolves  grease.    Make  a  smooth  paste  of  these  two 
substances  and  plaster  it  over  the  spots  on  the  wallpaper.    As  the  paste  dries, 
it  will  drop  off,  or  you  can  brush  it  off.     It  will  take  much  of  the  stain  with  it. 
M  you  don't  get  all  the  stain  off  on  the  first  application,  try  it  again — and 
again,  if  necessary.     All  traces  of  the  brown  color  may  not  disappear  but  most  of 
then  will.    By  the  way,  the  sooner  you  treat  this  stain  the  better.     The  longer 
any  stain  waits,  the  more  stubborn  it  becomes. 


No  sooner  is  that  difficult  stain-problem  disposed  of  than  along  comes 
another.    Here1  s  a  letter  that  says:  "How  can  I  take  meat-Juice  spots  out  of  a 
rug?" 

The  best  way  to  take  any  liquid  off  a  rug  is  to  apply  an  absorbent  at  once 
while  the  substance  is  still  wet.    Run  to  the  desk  for  a  clean  white  blotting 
paper.    Or  shake  cornstarch  on  the  spot.     Or  use  any  other  material  that  will  ab- 
sorb liquid. 

But  by  this  time,  the  meat  juice  is  dry.     So  you'll  have  to  try  other 
methods.    First,  try  sponging  with  cold  or  lukewarm  water.     Don't  use  hot  water. 
That  sets  meat-juice  stains.     If  all  the  stain  doesn't  disappear  after  you've 
stjoneed  several  times  with  cool  clear  water,  apply  soap  on  a  moist  cloth  and  then 
rinse  off  that  soap  with  a  cloth  moistened  in  clear  water.     If  the  meat  juice  con- 
tains some  urease,  try  sponging  with  carbon  tet  or  some  other  grease  solvent. 
Sometimes  applying  soapsuds  and  then  holding  the  rug  up  and  steaming  the  spot 
with  a  tea-kettle  helps. 

While  we're  on  the  subject  of  stains,  let's  take  up  the  third  question. 
A  farm  housewife  asks:  "What' s  the  best  way  to  remove  printing  from  the  cloth  sack 
that  flour  and  sugar  come  in?" 

Answer:  That  depends  on  the  printing  material.  Paint  and  dye  and  ink  are 
all  used.    Of  these,  printer's  ink  is  the  most  difficult  to  remove. 

Try  this  method  first:  Rinse  the  sacks  first  in  cold  water.  Then  rub  any 
?ood  laundry  soap  on  the  printing.  Soak  the  bags  overnight  in  soap  and  kerosene 
011»   In  the  morning  wash  them  again  in  heavy  suds  and  hot  water. 

If  the  print  hasn't  disappeared  yet,  boil  the  sacks  in  a  lye  solution. 
1  teaspoon  of  lye  with  1  gallon  of  water,  strain  it  and  add  this  to  the  amount 
f  water  necessary  for  covering  the  bags.    Boil  for  a  few  minutes.    Then  rinse  the 
SaC  s  in  vinegar  and  water  to  neutralize  the  effects  of  the  lye.    Use  2  teaspoons 
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of  vinegar  to  1  gallon  of  water.    Finally,  rinse  the  sacks  3  times  in  clear  water. 

If  the  print  is  paint,  you  will  probably  get  "best  results  if  you  soak  the 
sacks  in  turpentine  and  then  "boil  them  in  heavy  suds. 

The  last  question  today  is  not  about  spots  and  stains.     It's  a  qtiestion 
from  a  housewife  interested  in  food  values.     She  says:     "I  understand  that  cooking 
destroys  some  of  the  vitamins  in  vegetables.     Is  this  also  true  of  minerals  like 
iron  and  calcium?" 

Answer:    No.    The  heat  of  cooking  doesn1 t  destroy  any  of  the  minerals  in 
food  but  some  are  drawn  out  in  the  juices  or  cooking  water.     In  cooking  vege- 
tables, the  more  water  you  use,  the  greater  the  chance  for  minerals  to  dissolve. 
Therefore,  the  way  to  save  minerals  is  to  cook  vegetables  in  a  small  amount  of 
water  and  then  save  that  water  to  use  in  sauce  for  the  vegetables  or  in  soup. 
By  the  way,  recent  studies  of  vitamin  C  show  that  a  great  deal  of  this  vitamin 
in  vegetables  goes  into  the  cooking  water  instead  of  all  being  destroyed  by  the 
cooking  process. 

And  that's  enough  questions  for  today.    Next  Tuesday    questions  and 
answers  will  be  continued. 
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